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Eo MALE CHURCHES OF NORMANDY. 


HE department of Seine- 
Inférieure lies at the mouth 
and to the north of the river 
Seine upon the coast of the 
English channel. It is one 

of the most fertile and prosperous 
portions of the province of Normandy 
which has long been noted for its pro- 
duction of cheese. This fact furnishes 
a key both to its physical character- 


istics and to the character of, its 
inhabitants. Nevertheless 1ts seaport 


towns have from early times main- 
tained an important foreign commerce, 
and in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries sent out fleets which pen- 
etrated to all parts of the world. 
Their explorations in America at this 
time are especially notable. The in- 
cidents used as the framework of 
Planquette’s pleasing opera, ‘‘The 
Chimes of Normandy,” will be remem- 
bered as hanging upon the return of 
a Norman nobleman after an absence 
of a number of years in America. 

Rouen, Le Havre and Dieppe are 
its principal towns. Rouen, with its 
cathedral and beautiful church of St. 
Ouen, besides lesser attractions, is 
naturally the centre of interest to 
architectural students, but as we have 
already pointed out in previous articles 
in referring to the domestic buildings 
of this neighborhood, the smaller and 
less pretentious works of architecture 
often appeal more directly and come 


nearer to our every-day life,—in fact 
give us more that is tangible to work 
with. While the chateaux, manoirs, 
hotels, town and country houses of 
this region have ‘been rich in sug- 
gestions to American: architects, the 
charmingly picturesque littlechurches, 
as well as the larger and more im- 
portant ones, have served as models 
for some of our most successful and 
characteristic American work. It will 
not be difficult to trace the relation- 
ship between the buildings given in 
our plates and many of the suburban 
American churches, and we think that 
the good taste here shown will not be 
questioned. The style and exact age 
of these buildings are not easy to 
determine, nor in fact, is it at all im- 
portant to know. In some of the 
larger ones the round arched Norman 
work 1s seen which probably indicates 
an early date. Most of them how- 
ever, if they still retain characteristics 
of the earlier periods, have been re- 
paired and restored in later times, and 
like Notre-Dame at Neufchatel-en- 
Bray, so many times that little remains 
of the original building. 

The picturesque grouping of roofs 
is especially noticable in all of these 
examples and furnishes one of their 
most instructive lessons. The treat- 
ment of the spire, where one is used, 
is also in most cases so successful as 
to be the chief charm of the building. 


Church at Calias, Normandy, 
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Dieppe is, next to Le Havre, the 
principal seaport of the department 
of Seine-Inférieure, and most of the 
towns in which these churches are 
found are in its near neighborhood. 
With the exception of: Neufchatel-en- 
Bray they are merely country villages 
and would be reached by students 
only by making side excursions from 
the main line of travel. For those 
who have time to devote to it, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, this kind 
of exploration would be amply profi- 
table. The small towns of Normandy 
furnish endless material for study, and 
ofasort that comes nearer to meeting 
the conditions required of our archi: 
tects to-day than any of the available 
work of Europe, unless it be the do- 
mestic architecture of England. 

Ix, 
CHURCH AT OFFRANVILLE, NORMANDY. 

Offranville occupies one of the most 
beautiful spots in the Caux plateau, 
only a short distance from the valley 
which is the source of the little river 
Scie. In the middle ages it was 
a part of the barony of Berneval 
which belonged from the eighth cen- 
tury to the ‘Abbey OLS te Wenisem. Lt 
afterwards passed through the hands 
of many noble families. Louis XIV 
finally united it with other estates 
under the title of Manneville-Charles- 
Mesnill, and bestowed it upon Fran- 
cois Bonaventure de Manneville. The 
Church of Offranville was commenced 
in 1517, but, interrupted by the relig- 
ious wars, was not completed for 
more than acentury. It is not so re- 
markable for its imposing character 
as for its grace and elegance. It pos- 
sesses several artistic treasures. The 
‘transepts are decorated with penden- 
tives, 1ts glass is especially good, and 
the large eastern window is particu- 
larly fine. 


x, 
CHURCH AT CALAIS, NORMANDY. 

Xl. 

CHURCH AT ETALLVILLE, NORMANDY. 
XII. 

CHURCH AT LANQUETOT, NORMANDY. 
XIII. 

CHURCH NEAR ST. ROUMAIN, NORMANDY. 

XIV. 


CHURCH AT NEUFCHATEL-EN-BRAY, NORMANDY. 
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Notre-Dame, Neufchatel-en- Bray, 
was begun in the twelfth century. In 
1472 it was nearly destroyed by fire, 
but was soon after repaired, which 
accounts for the anomalies of style 
which it shows. The choir, which is 
its finest feature, dates from the thir- 
teenth century. 

XV. 
CHURCH AT ONVILLE, NORMANDY. 


XVI. 


CHURCH AT COLMESNIL, NORMANDY. 


Club Notes. 


An architectural club has at last 
been formed in Providence, R. L, 
which bids fair to become permanent. 

During past years there have been 
endeavors in this ection but the 
efforts made have been weak and 
have lacked support. From the large 
attendance and the enthusiasm mani- 
fested at the initial meeting, which 
was-held on Monday evening, March 
23rd, the club certainly gives promise 
of great success, and it now seems 
that Providence is in this respect, 
more nearly on a footing with other 
cities. 

At this meeting a constitution was 
drawn up and adopted. Norman 
Morrison Isham, A. M., Instructor in 
Architecture at Brown University, 
was elected president, and Harry A. 
Slocomb, secretary and treasurer. 

The club will be called the Provi- 
dence Architectural Club, the object 
being to promote architectural study; 
and any person interested in architec- 
ture is eligible for membership by 
vote of the club. 

The meetings are to be held bi- 
weekly on ihe ees but the room 
will be open to members at all times. 
It is the purpose of the club in the 
near future to conduct classes in 
water color and pen and ink render- 
ing, also lectures upon various sub- 
jects with lantern slide illustrations. 

After the business part of the meet- 
ing a social time was in order. There 
was a comfortable fire, and the room 
was blue with smoke—not from the 
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fire. Desirable quarters have been 
obtained in the Franklin Building, 
and the room has been fitted very 
pleasantly with antique furniture in 
harmony with the building. A num- 
ber of excellent photographs were ex- 
hibited by Mr. Wallace Eastburn 
Howe. 

Any member of a similar organiza- 
tion will be heartily welcomed by the 
club at all times. 


At the last regular meeting of the 
Detroit Architectural Sketch Club, 
April 2oth, Mr. John Robert Dillon, 
formerly of Chicago, addressed the 
club, outlining the work accomplished 
by the Chicago Architectural Club, 
of which he is a prominent member. 
At the meeting previous to this, Mr. 
Zachariah Rice addressed the club, 
using as his subject ‘‘ The History of 
Ornament.” The club’s directors are 
now making arrangements for a series 
of papers to be read at the regular 
Monday evening meetings, and: are 
corresponding with many well known 
architectural authorities for the de- 
sired materials. The club having 
brought about the Saturday afternoon 
holiday, will soon inaugurate a series 
of sketching tours to alternate with 
the regular Saturday afternoon 
classes. The regular semi-annual 
election was also held at the last 
meeting to fill the offices of secretary 
and directors. Edward A. Schilling 
was re-elected secretary, and Alexan- 
der Blumberg and M. S. Wilcox, di- 


rectors. 


The interest in the work of archi- 
tectural clubs as organizations is un- 
questionably growing. The latest 
evidence of this is the highly com- 
mendable plan for a series of compe- 
titions which has lately been initiated 
by the American Architect. In gen- 
eral outline the plan is as follows:— 
A problem is announced, the first 
being the design for a memorial not 
to eoaed $500 in cost, to mark the 
grave of a young woman. This is to 
be competed for by any non-practic- 
ing member of an established archi- 
fectural association. The designs 
are to be submitted to the members 
of the various associations and the 


three from each association which are 
considered best are to be sent to the 
American Architect. They are then 
to be published without comment and 
each association is to choose from the 
whole number submitted, the three 
designs which it considers best. 
Prizes will then be awarded to the 
authors of the designs receiving the 
largest number of votes. Twelve 
prizes are offered, the first being $50 
in cash. We have no doubt that 
this plan will result in considerable 
benefit in many ways. Although 
competitions for actual building op- 
erations are in our opinion to be de- 
plored, in study, and especially in 
the study of design, we think the 
effect of rivalry for a ee or for 
comparative rank, can seldom result 
in anything but benefit to the com- 
petitors. A keener zest is given to 
the work if there is something besides 
the study for its own sake to work for. 
As bearing upon club work, anything 
which will lead to a greater activity 
in matters in which the whole club 
is interested will certainly have a 
beneficial result. We trust that this 
plan will succeed and be followed by 
others upon similar lines. 


The number of American architec- 
tural students now in Paris has _ be- 
come so great that there is serious 
talk of limiting the admission of 
Americans to the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. The candidates for admission 
this spring number thirty or forty. 
Of course only a few of these can be 
admitted, but many of the unsuccess- 
ful ones attach themselves indirectly 
to the school by entering the ateliers 
of the various patrons or professors of 
the school who also give instruction 
to private classes, using in most cases 
the same problems as the school. 
Within and outside the school there 
are now nearly one hundred Americans 
in Paris engaged in the study of archi- 
tecture, and the number is constantly 
increasing from year to year. They 
outnumber several times over all the 
other foreigners combined. Many of 
these men are doing excellent work 
and will doubtless be heard from 
when they return to this country. 
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DuMaurier’s fascinating descrip- 
tions of the life of Parisian art stu- 
dents have familiarized many with 
the Bohemian ways of the painters— 
those of the architects are fully as in- 
teresting and cast on much the same 
lines. Of the social functions cele- 
brated at intervals by the architects, 
several are especially worthy of note. 


Dinners are regularly held by the 
Americans on Thanksgiving and 


Christmas days, attended with patri- 
otic demonstrations of appropriate 
nature, and the close of the important 
competitions is generally marked by 
some unusual festivity, and several 
balls are given by the students during 
the season. Americans form so large 
a proportion of the foreign element 
among the French architectural stu- 
dents that they take an important 
part in many of the festivities aside 
from their own special occasions. 

On February 15th the annual turn- 
out or parade of the Beaux-Arts Ar- 
chitects occurred, upon the occasion 
of the closing of the competition for 
the Rougevin Prize. The problem 
this year was a book cover for the 
collection of fine drawings supposed 
to have been left by a great architect 
to his native town. One hundred 
and seventy designs were submitted. 
A week is allowed for working out 
the designs from twelve-hour sketches 
made ‘‘en loge,” of which the last 
three days are devoted to making 
final drawings ‘‘en loge.” A torch- 
light procession is the usual form of 
celebration. The procession was 
headed by the Atelier Lalou 
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honored custom—carrying its banner 
and lanterns, and the other ateliers 
followed with gay painted banners, 
the nouveaux tugging at cherettes filled 
with sy mbolical representations. The 
procession ended before the Pantheon 
where a bon-fire was made of the 
torches carried by the students. 
These apparently trivial relaxations 
from the more serious work of the 
students may seem unimportant to 
the casual reader, but they add 
greatly to the charm of student life 
in Paris, and help to furnish an at- 
mosphere of congenial camaraderie 
without which student life looses 
much of its beneficial influence. 


Books. 


A Text-Book of the History of Archi- 
tecture. By A. D. F. Hamlin, A. 
M., Adjunct-Professor of Architec- 
ture in the School of Mines, Colum- 
bia College. New York, 1806. 
Crown, 8vo. 442pp. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 


Professor Hamlin is the first Amer- 
ican author to undertake a history of 
architecture, and, judging by the first 
reading of his book he has proved 
himself especially well fitted for the 
task. Itis true Mr. W. P. P. Long- 
fellow has already published his Dic- 
tionary of Architecture in Italy, 
Greece and the East which is, as far 
as it covers the field, a history of 
architecture, but one of individual 
buildings rather than of the develop- 
ment of the art. The older histories 
such as Fergusson, Rosengarten, 
Smith and Slater and others are un- 
satisfactory, for one reason or an- 
other, as text-books, and more or 
less out of date. Smith and Slater’s 
excellent little handbooks, although 
covering the ground well as far as 
they go, are hardly complete enough 
to answer the usual requirements in a 
college course, and are still more un- 
satisfactory to the inquiring student 
who is in search of a work to serve 
both as reference book and text-book 
for independent study. Professor 
Hamlin in his preface states that 
«‘The aim of the present work has 
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been to sketch the various periods 
and styles of architecture with the 
broadest possible strokes, and_ to 
mention, with such brief character- 
ization as seemed permissible or nec- 
essary, the most important works of 
each period or style.””. This aim has 
been thoroughly realized and the 
book is in all respects a very attrac- 
tive one. It covers the history of the 
art of building from the earliest pri- 
mitive times down to the present, 
and includes a chapter upon recent 
architecture in the United States as 
well as the more recent foreign work. 
The illustrations are carefully chosen 
and very satisfactorily presented, and 
are with a very few exceptions made 
expressly for this book. In such a 
work photographic illustrations are 
as a rule much more satisfactory than 
engravings from drawings, which have 
furnished the greater part of the illus- 
trations in the older histories. Of 
course in plans and detail drawings 
there is a certain value which photo- 
graphs can not give, and where it is 
desirable drawings have been used. 
The arrangement of the book is ex- 
cellent. It is clearly divided into 
chapters devoted to different periods 
and styles, and the various divisions 
in these styles are emphasized by 
sub-headings printed in heavy type, 
and the names of the most important 
buildings mentioned are also printed 
in heavier type for greater clearness. 
Each chapter is preceded by a list of 
books recommended for reference, and 
is followed by a list of the principal 
monuments illustrating the subject of 
the chapter. Not the least valuable 
feature of the book is its excellent 
index. 
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Walter Cope and his late lamented 
partner John Stewardson were the 
founders of the T Square Club, while 
Wilson Eyre, Jr., Arthur Truscott, 
R. G. Kennedy, and Lindley Johnson 


were among its charter members. 
Soon after Louis C. Hickman and 
Frank Miles Day became members 
and were followed by Hays, Bissegger, 
Ash, Jamieson, Klauder, Munoz, Pro- 
fessor Laird, Lacey, Seeler, Titus, 
Boyd, and a host of others who have 
been from time to time conspicuous 
competitors. In recalling these names 
it is gratifying to note that, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Cope is still actively con- 
nected with the administration of the 
club, that this year his name again 
appears on the minutes as the winner 
ofa first mention. Wilson Eyre from 
time to time makes an exhibition of 
his sketches at the Club rooms, while 
Frank Miles Day’s beneficent in- 
fluence as president is still the inspira- 
tion of the present administration. 
Louis C. Hickman, whose long 
list of mention drawings is well 
known, 1s always eloquent when he ap- 
pears at a meeting, and his invariable 
references to the Hinkle Medal are 
uniformly greeted with applause; and 
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SUMMER SKETCH, by A. B. Lacey. 
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whenever 
he refers 
to the glo- 
rious privi- 
leges of our 
mem ber- 
ship, quot- 
meorthat, or 
Square Club 
aecinitectcy 
rise above 
eal @ Gl 51) = 
rity,’ more 


members 
have had the 
privilege 
of attend- 
ing the lec- 
ture course 
of the Ar- 
chitectura] 
Schoolofthe 
University 
of Pennsyl- 
vania; and 
in return we 
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aT aS SC SUMMER SKETCH by Frank A. Hayes. yearly offer 
iS GSieie Baim a member- 


to follow, with a request fo rthe ‘‘Van- ship scholarship to the best designers 
derbilt annectdote.” Annual inter- in the Sophomore and Junior classes 
club competitions, of the regular year’s of that University. 


work, are advocated by our dauntless 
champions, who flaunt the mention 


drawings of the 
year as invincible. 

The intrusive 
vulgarity in con- 
temporary  archi- 
tecture of extrinsic 
decoration is ridi- 
culed and con- 
demned by those 
who understand 
the permanent el- 
ements of beauty 
as opposed to mere 
novelty of design, 
and anything and 
everything — archi- 
tectural is of inter- 
EStetOMmlUS, saSmawe 
believe that there 
are no structures 
so. *utilitarian’: in 
character, so ob- 
scure, Or sO inex- 
pensive, as not to 
be worthy of studi- 
ous architectural 


A syllabus 1s prepared by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee at the beginning of 


the year which con- 
tains detailed infor- 
mation and all the 
data for each of the 
seven competi- 
tions, and thus en- 
ables every one to 
select the prob- 
lems most suited to 
him, and in this 
way all competi- 
tors have ample 
time to think out 
their designs before 
they begin the ac- 
tual drawing. 
Major and minor 
competitions alter- 
nate with such a di- 
versity of require- 
ments that dur- 
ing the year there 
is sure to be at 
least one problem 
which is in exact 
accord with the 


treatment. special line of study 
The annual pro- of each member. 
gramme _ consists Architectural en- 


of seven com- 
petitions, five 
lectures, and two or 
three special meet- 
ings; although, 
recently, through 
the courtesy of 
Prot... Laird, our 
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CHORAGIC MONUMENT COMPETITION. 


Charles Z. Klauder, 2nd Mention. 


deavor, self-devel- 
opment, and pro- 
fessional advance- 
ment are the aims 
of the T Square 
Club, and although 
this is not a sketch 
club, yet many and 
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varied are the inclinations, apti- 
tudes and resources of its hundred 
and thirty members, who — stand 
united in the furtherance of archi- 
tectural achievement. 

In 188r when half a dozen young 
architects first met regularly at their 
respective offices with the above ob- 
ject in view, they formed this club. 
Sound principles assured its success, 
while the enthusiasm, individuality, 
and honesty of purpose of each origi- 
nal member attracted the attention of 
many other draughtsmen. 

To those founders, who are today 
Philadelphia’s most advanced archi- 
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CLUB HOUSE FRONT COMPETITION. 
Ist Mention, James P. Jamieson. 

tects, it owes its present prosperity, 
and to them the community owes a 
debt of gratitude, as the numerous 
Architectural Competitions, Lectures, 
Exhibitions, and the gratuitous in- 
struction thus afforded, are largely the 
result of its continued progress; while 
the sincere criticism of its members 
has made many progressive trans- 

formations. 
Frequently at a monthly meeting 
the casual interchange of ideas leads 
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BALCONY COMPETITION 

Arthur Truscoff, 
to a fixed solution of some vague 
caprice of fancy, simplifying and re- 
fining the crudest outbreak of a tal- 
ented imagination.. 

The innate native architect, the 
trained student of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and the studious untrav- 
elled draughtsman, each has his own 
point of view, and each freely advo- 
cates his respective principles at the 
meetings. 

This cosmopolitan atmosphere is 
the life of our club, as it encourages 
the development of individuality, 
without neglecting those fundamental 
principles upon which all good archi- 
tecture 1s based. 


( Zo be continued. ) 
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